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Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


The May number of this NEws-LETTER 
closed with some searching words of 
Professor Freytag on what is involved in 
understanding the convictions of those 
who belong to another religion than our 
own. In continuing in this NEws-LETTER 
our consideration of the Christian ap- 
proach to the “ House of Islam” let me 
start from that point, and introduce to 
you a book which shows how Islam met 
what one man thought was his own 
deepest spiritual need. 


THE WAY OF SYMPATHY 


The title of the book is The Road to 
Mecca. The author, whose Moslem name 
is Muhammad Asad, was an Austrian 
Jew. Just too young to be involved in 
the first world-war he was one of that 
generation of young men and women 
who survived the holocaust to find them- 
selves in a world without meaning, with- 
out shape, without hope. Only those who 


know what central Europe was like in 


the early “ twenties” can fully appreciate 
the disintegration of society which pro- 
vided the context of life for this man and 
for thousands of others. For him the 
deepest and most desperate need was to 
find a stable community in which he 
could feel that he really belonged, a com- 
munity which offered some real meaning 
for life. 


The Jewish circles in which he had 
grown up were deeply corroded by un- 
belief, ““ holding the form of religion but 
denying the power of it”. He looked 
towards Christianity but the Christianity 


’ cerity deserves. 


with which he came in contact appeared 
to have no concern for this world and its 
affairs, to be wholly concerned with indi- 
vidual salvation, to have divorced religion 
from life. What he was looking for was 
a community which could give life a 
meaning for the present. He did not find 
it in Christianity for the simple reason 
that he never met the Church in the form 
of some vital fellowship in which men 
and women believed in Christ as Lord 
of the here and now. As he saw it, 


“Western man had, over the centuries, lost 
all his real faith in Christianity: with the 
loss of this faith, he had lost the conviction 
that the universe was the expression of one 
Planning Mind and thus formed one organic 
whole; and because he had lost this con- 
viction, he was now living in a spiritual and 
moral vacuum.” 


An invitation to visit a relation in Jeru- 
salem introduced him to the “House of 
Islam”. Slowly but surely over a period 
of years the way of life of Islam captured 
his imagination and his steps turned 
towards Mecca. 


“It seemed to me,” he writes, “that for the 
first time I had come across a community 
in which kinship between man and man was 
not due to accidents of common racial or 
economic interest but to something far 
deeper and far more stable: a kinship of a 
common outlook which lifted all the barriers 
of loneliness between man and man.” 


This book is written with no polemic 
intent. It is the record of a soul’s pil- 
grimage, to be read as such, and to be 
treated with the respect which all sin- 
Its value for the reader 
of this News-LeTTeR lies in its ability 
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- to evoke the appeal of Islam to a lonely 


rootless European and in its searching 
reminder that in our present world the 
point of spiritual contact with multitudes 
is the deeply felt need for “ belonging ” 
to a community. For the deeps have been 
broken up. Old patterns of living have 
been destroyed for millions, and their 
restlessness provides in no small measure 
the motive force behind the upheaval of 
our times. But this book has another 
value. Muhammad Asad is acutely aware 
of the fact that “the four corners of the 
world” are exerting a tremendous pres- 
sure upon the “ House of Islam”. He is 
desperately anxious about the welfare of 
his adopted home. He writes: 


“Never before, I reflected, have the worlds 


_ of Islam and the West come so close to one 


another as to-day. This closeness is a strug- 
gle, visible and invisible. Under the impact 
of Western cultural influences, the souls of 
many Muslims, men and women, are slowly 
shrivelling. They are letting themselves be 
led away from their erstwhile belief that an 
improvement of living standards should be 
but a means to improving man’s spiritual 
perceptions ; they are falling into the same 
idolatry of ‘progress’ into which the West- 
ern world fell after it had reduced religion 
to a mere melodious tinkling somewhere in 
the background of happening; and are there- 
by growing smaller in stature, not greater: 
for all cultural imitation, opposed as it is to 
sa ei is bound to make a people 
sma 


In another passage we can hear a veri- 
table cry of heartbreak. Referring to a 
devoted Arab friend, Zayd, he says: 


“For how long, I ask myself, with almost a 
physical start, will Zayd, and Zayd’s people, 
~ be able to keep their souls together in the 
face of the danger that is so insidiously, so 
relentlessly closing in on them? We are 
living in a time in which the East can no 
longer remain passive in the face of the 
advancing West. A. thousand forces—politi- 
cal, social and economic—are hammering 
at the doors of the Muslim world. Will this 
world succumb to the pressure of the West- 
ern twentieth century and in the process lose 
not only its own traditional forms but its 
spiritual roots as well?” 


It should be quite impossible for 
Christians who know how deadly has 
been the erosion of soul in the West, 
caused by the impact of secularist mater- 
ialism, to feel anything but a profound 
sympathy with Muhammad Asad in his 
anxiety, and for the “House of Islam” 
in the extremity of its peril. Not to feel 
such sympathy is to be disqualified from 
ever being able to “ meet ” with Moslems 
and in that “ meeting” to invite them to 
meet with Jesus Christ, and then with 
them to walk His road to the City of God. 


THE WAY OF HUMILITY 

Sympathy is one of the two essential 
qualifications for meeting with another 
person, if the meeting is to be anything 
but superficial. The other essential is 
humility. An original approach to this 
subject of humility is provided in a recent 
book by an English theologian who has 
specialized in the field of Islamic studies. 
Professor L. E. Browne, of Leeds Uni- 
versity, has a double theme in his book 
The Quickening Word—a Theological 
Answer to the Challenge of Islam. On 
the one hand he insists on seeing God’s 
providence in the very existence of Islam 
—a bold claim—because, as he argues, 
Islam remains a standing rebuke to the 
unwillingness,. or the | unreadiness, of 
Christians to interpret their faith in lan- 
guage which can be understood by those 
who start from different premises. From 
this point of view Professor Browne has 
offered us in his book an important essay 
on the task of communication. For any 
who intend to engage in conversation 
with thoughtful Moslems with a view to 
giving “a reason for the hope that is in 
them” this book will be invaluable, 
whether they accept all its conclusions 
or not. 


Professor Browne’s other theme is that 
the position of non-Christians in our own 
country is not really very different from 
that of the Moslem, particularly of the 
Moslem who, under the fierce pressures 
of the contemporary world, is slowly 
abandoning his faith even while he still 
respects its outward forms. In a word, 
the problem of convincing the thoughtful 
Moslem of the truth of the Christian faith 
is hardly, if at all, different from that of 
convincing a great many of our fellow- 
countrymen. The “fog” in the mind of 
the Moslem is not due to the fact that he 
is the benighted heir of an inferior culture 
to our own. It is the same “fog” which 
infests the minds of many of our own 
friends, and wisps of which may some- 
times cloud our own. It is, in fact, a 
valuable experience in humility to recog- 
nize that the Moslem’s outlook on life 
corresponds to the working philosophy of 
that delightful fellow we sometimes play 
golf with, that attractive family next door, 
and quite a number of those who sport 
the same “old school tie” we wear our- 
selves. 


In fairness to those who are looking 
for a book to read in the garden on a 
summer afternoon it should be added that 
what Professor Browne has written is a 
serious theological study, and is to be 
treated as such, 
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TOWARDS A “ MEETING” 

_ Sympathy and humility are the two 
essentials if we are to undertake a fresh 
approach to the “House of Islam”. 
That the need for a fresh approach is not 
something being “thought up” by arm- 
chair critics remote from actual contact 
with Moslems is amply proved by the 
many valuable comments which have 
reached me from all over the world, 
following the circulation of copies of the 
Report Islam in West Africa to which 
reference was made in the last News- 


Letrer. This document in its original | 


form was addressed to the committees of 
the two missionary societies which had 
sponsored the survey, and was not for 
general publication. The basic material 
of this Report, however, now considerably 
rewritten in more general terms, is to be 
published by the International Mission- 


ary Council later this year as one of the . 
*. pamphlets in its Missionary Research 


series. 


One very interesting comment on this 
Report came from a C.M.S. missionary 
who is still active as a missionary in the 
Middle East after service which has al- 
ready exceeded forty years. Writing of 
the need for a genuine “ meeting” be- 
tween Moslems and Christians, he says: 


_ “J do not think this need involve the Christ- 
ian abandoning his direct presentation of the 
Gospel or seeking to evangelize the Moslem, 
but it does mean that we should do this in 
a very different spirit from what we have 
often done in the past. We must not think 
and speak in terms of the battlefield where 
we defeat the Moslem, but in terms of 
friendship where we meet him and win him 
for Christ. As Trimingham says, we need a 
metanoia, an entire change of mind and 
heart towards the whole subject. We must 
approach this in a humble and contrite spirit 
realizing that Islam is the scene of the 
Church’s greatest failure in the past and its 
greatest challenge at the present time. 


“We need to present the Christian Gospel 
and interpretation of life to the Moslem on 
a deeper level than has been done for a 
long time. The Moslem needs to be shown 
that the Christian has a more satisfying 
answer to the many problems of life and 
thought which goes deeper and further than 
Islam does. No really adequate presentation 
of the Gospel has been made with the 
Moslem in view for a long time, and in the 
context of to-day’s problems.” 


What is meant by a “meeting” be- 
tween Christians and Moslems? How 
is it to be accomplished ? The first ques- 
tion takes us to the very heart of what the 
Christian means by evangelism. The 
second question is concerned with ways 
and means. The rest of this NEwsS-LETTER 
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will be an attempt to set out some of the 
main questions about which we need to 
get clear if there is to be, in fact, a new 
approach to the “House of Islam” on 
the part of the Church of Christ. 


OBSTACLES TO “MEETING” 


A “meeting” between Christians and 
Moslems is by no means am easy affair 
to arrange. Neither party, for instance, 
can enter upon such an encounter un- 
trammelled by a heritage of misunder- 
standings, in which political and economic 
and religious elements are all mixed up. 
A true “meeting” can only take place 
when this mutual ignorance and suspicion 
have been overcome, and in a setting 
where real trust has been established. 


Let us face frankly some of the obsta- 
cles to Christians overcoming the mis- 
trust of Moslems. Christians, as the 
Moslems have known them, have been 
for centuries identified with the aggressive 
political activities of European powers. 
The aggression continues. Meanwhile, 
the Moslem listens to Western statesmen 
talking about Western Christian culture 
and the essentially Christian basis of 
Western civilization. For years now they 
have become used to hearing successive 
British Government spokesmen when 
talking about education in Africa, insist- 
ing that it must be Christian education. 
Meanwhile they do not fail to notice that 
organizations for the dissemination of 
British culture, when established in their 
midst, belittle to the point of ignoring 
everything distinctively Christian in Brit- 
ish history. Or, they listen to the B.B.C. 
broadcasting Arabic readings from the 
Koran but notice that it never broadcasts 
Christian services in Arabic. In addition 
there is that peculiar obstacle to under- 
standing, the type of Britisher who 
imagines that he is paying respect to the 
religious susceptibilities of Moslems by 
pretending he has none of his own. All 
this, of course, makes the Moslem more 
suspicious than ever. The foreigner, 
British or other, is either godless or he is 
playing a double game. In either case 
he is not to be trusted. 


But, having seen the dire effects of a 
failure to exert an effective Christian 
public opinion on the policies of govern- 
ment departments, let us be equally clear 
that there are other obstacles to an 
effective ““meeting ’ between Christians 
and Moslems. The whole tone of Christ- 
ian writing about Moslems needs to be 
reviewed. This applies very particularly 
to missionary publications. Sympathy 
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and humility must find expression there 
to a greater degree in the future if we 
are serious about making a new approach 
to the “House of Islam”. It might be 
a good idea, for instance, if we began 
by banishing the word “crusade” from 
our vocabulary, religious and secular. 
There might, indeed, be more than a 
symbolic value in such a corporate act 
of penitence. 


Bearing in mind what was said earlier 
with reference to Muhammad Asad and 
the tragic fact that he failed to distinguish 
any vital community life among the 
Christians of his acquaintance, let us 
scrutinize our attitude to our fellow- 
Christians. Every time we are tempted 
to use some caustic expression of con- 
tempt for, or dislike of, some group of 


fellow-Christians of another ecclesiastical . 


outlook than our own, let us pause. 

we surrender to that temptation we are 
making our own small deliberate contri- 
bution towards stopping some Moslem 
from stepping out of the brotherhood of 
Islam into the fragmented Body of Christ. 
We may put that positively by asking 
ourselves whether there is a Council of 
Churches in our neighbourhood, whether 
we are doing anything about it if there 
is, and if there is not are we just acqui- 
escing. It is worth observing, if we are 
Anglicans, that it is not necessary to ask 
the vicar’s permission before we invite a 
Methodist to tea! Important develop- 
ments have begun round teapots before 
now. 


The last few paragraphs have only 
been saying in other words what Professor 
Browne has said so profoundly in his 
book, that the evangelization of the Mos- 
~ lem world can begin in your own neigh- 
bourhood—indeed, if it does not begin 
there it is unlikely to happen in Saudi 
Arabia. The task of evangelism is one. 


Against that background of the obsta- 
cles to a “ meeting” between Christians 
and Moslems, and of some steps anyone 
of us can take towards improving the 
possibilities of such a “ meeting ”, we can 
now look at three distinct levels at which 
such “ meeting” is taking place. 


THE WAY OF SERVICE 


First, there is the level of uncalculating 
service of the kind sponsored by the 
Refugees Department of World Council 
of Churches. In the Arab lands during 
the last five years a real basis of “ meet- 
ing” has been established through the 
loving service of countless Christians. 


Blankets and clothes and food—cups of 
cold water in many forms—have been 
given in the name of Christ. No one can 
even begin to estimate into how many 
hearts a way has been opened by this 
service. Christians and Moslems have 
met “in the name of Christ”. 

And this, of course, is but a recent 
application of the same quality of service 
which has been given by so many Christ- 
ian doctors and nurses in hospitals all 
over the Moslem world for many years. 
I am thinking here only of the loving 
service, the undistinguishing regard for 
all in need, which partakes of the com- 
passion of the Christ. Every such bit 
of service given genuinely “in Christ’s 
name”, after the manner of His own self- 
giving, is an act of faith in the victory 
won at Calvary. It is part of that victory 
and will some day be seen to be what it is. 


Here then in all such service there is, — 
at the very least, an establishment of the 
indispensable basis for a “ meeting ”— 
trust., 


THE WAY OF UNDERSTANDING 


Second, there is the level of intellectual 
understanding. There is a great deal of 
misunderstanding to be overcome, as 
Professor Browne’s book makes clear. 
Words are not only means of communica- 
tion. They can all too easily be used as 
an effective way by which to conceal our 
thoughts. Here is a field where scholars 
have much to do. The danger, of course, 
is that in the doing of it they will be 
content with an academic exercise. Even 
this need not be despised, but it should 
not be confused with a “meeting” be- 
tween Christian and Moslem of the kind 
with which we are concerned. Some 
words of an article by Kenneth Cragg in 
The Moslem World are relevant here. 
Writing in an article entitled ‘“ Each 
other’s Face—some thoughts on Muslim- 
Christian colloquy to-day ”, he says: 
“Much Islamic scholarship has in fact been 
generated by Christian Missionary concerns, 
Some of the greatest names are those of men 
whose interest in Islam arose from a desire 
to communicate Christ and dissipate relig- 
ious misconception. Muslims, however, for 
their part have almost invariably understood 
such interest as a menace and have rejected 
and denounced even the sound scholarship 
which served it. The longstanding and 
persistent Muslim inhospitality to genuine 
Christian contacts has been one of the great 
spiritual calamities of our time. But 
academic Islamics, with no Christian inten- 
tion within its scientific activity, has not suc- 
ceeded in coming into frui ‘ul intercourse 
with Muslims at the central points of Mus- 
lim genius and life. It has no doubt been 


ective in establishing mutual scholarly 
s at all points that involved no con- 


‘om covering the whole of Islam or 
its most important themes. Indeed a 
ely academic relation to Islam is, in some 
se, a self-frustrating enterprise. As long 


mship, it remains a study about Islam, 
a rag of mind with Musi. It 


That is well said. The task of estab- 
Setahing a “meeting” of mind with mind 
between Christian and Moslem is essen- 
tially a religious task—even while it 
remains also an intellectual adventure. 
___ Avery rare combination of gifts is needed 
; by the man or woman who goes to this 
encounter. But so essential is it that there 
shall be available men and women with 
a deep and profound knowledge of Islam 
~ who may be both guides to the Church 
___ and also interpreters of the Gospel to the 
thinkers of Islam, that we should be 
praying that this need may be recognized 
throughout the Christian Church, and be 
seeking to attract and prepare the men 
and women who could meet it. 


THE WAY OF PERSONAL 
ENCOUNTER 


Third, there is the level of person-to- 
person encounter between the ordinary 
Christian and the ordinary Moslem. At 
this level we find the Christians of the 
ancient Churches of the Middle East; the 
Nigerian, Egyptian, Arab, Persian, Paki- 
stani or Indonesian converts from Islam; 
and the missionaries of various races who 
may not be scholars but have got a deep 
concern to bear their witness before the 
“House of Islam”. 


This level of person-to-person encoun- 
ter is of immense importance. It is the 
level at which the uncalculating service 
of love can be supplemented by the word 
of interpretation which reveals the Person 
behind the service. It is the level at 
which the fruits of scholarship can be 
reaped in the experience of the man in 
the street. It is supremely the way by 
which a faith is communicated. 


Here would seem to be the point at 
which a clear distinction needs to be 
drawn between two words which are 
often confused—Evangelism and Prosel- 
ytism. But are they really different ? Or 
is it rather that when converts come for- 
} ward in response to what we consider the 
___ right approach we call that “evangelism”, 
; and when they come forward in response 


ct between its scientific ‘neutrality’ and 
sensitivity. But those points were — 


t "evades the demands of religious rela- 


pane, 4955 


to what we consider dubious methods we 
call that “ proselytism”? That is a diffi- 
cult question to answer. The best attempt 
to answer it, of which I know, was 
published recently in The South India 
Churchman for February, 1955. That 
journal reproduced an address given in 
1925 by Professor A. G. Hogg at the 
annual meeting of an Indian Theological 
College. So impressive is his argument 
that I have written to the editor to ask 
for permission to reprint it; if this is 
granted I will let readers know in a sub- 
sequent News-Letrer. Meanwhile let 
me quote some extracts from what Pro- 
fessor Hogg had to say. 


“T take it then that ‘ evangelism’ must stand 
for the right method of convert-seeking and 
‘proselytism’ for a wrong method. But 
while both of them are thus alike in this, 
that they issue in convert-winning, personally 
I believe that they are quite different things.” 


He then goes on to make this very 
interesting and important distinction: 


“ Evangelization is a manifestation of the 
religious instinct, proselytism a manifesta- 
tion of the herd instinct. This is not to say 
that proselytism is necessarily or intrinsically 
wrong, but only that it is not religious. In 
its worst form, proselytism is the effort to 
get men to join our party because it is ours. 
In its best form, it is the effort to get men 
to join our party because we ourselves be- 
lieve it to be the right party. Evangelization, 
on the other hand, is the effort to bring 
men to the feet of our Divine Master, leav- 
ing it to Him to tell them whether to join 
our party, or some other party, or no party 
at all.” 


After recognizing how easily evangelism 
can become proselytism he then says: 


“ Evangelization and proselytism seem to 
be like two plants which differ in their fruit, 
but very little in their stems and leaves. 
Until they have borne their fruit for good 
or for evil, there is one way in which we 
can distinguish them, and that is by the soil 
in which they flourish. For it is the source 
from which it draws nourishment—in its 
motives rather than in its methods—that 
evangelization differs utterly from proselyt- 
ism. Only by keeping our motives right 
can we protect ourselves from letting our 
endeavour to evangelize degenerate into 
proselytizing.” 


The whole of Professor Hogg’s argu- 
ment is so magnificent that it is tantaliz- 
ing to be able to give only a few extracts. 
Two more must suffice. 


“T believe,” he says, “that in convert seek- 
ing, there is only one motive sacred enough 
and profound enough to protect us from 
unconsciously descending to mere proselyt- 
ism. That motive is a passionate desire that 
our Lord Jesus Christ shall see of the 
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travail of His soul and be satisfied—that He 


shall cease to be misunderstood, ignored and 


disappointed, and that instead of this, men 
everywhere shall at last yield Him what is 
His due. Of true evangelization, the funda- 
mental motive is not love of man (although 
certainly that is a motive). The motive that 
is fundamental is love toward Christ—the 
motive that is God-centred, not man-centred.” 


He then most searchingly investigates 
the danger of trying to do men good, 
pointing out how subtly the “do-gooder” 
finds himself trying to bring other people 
to where he is, which so easily comes to 
mean thinking as he thinks. He sees in 
this at least one source of so much in- 
tolerance and bigotry among Christians. 


Then he ends as follows: 


“What, then, of the other motive which is 
‘more sacred and profound than the desire 
to do men good? What of the Christ- 
centred motive—the desire to have our 
Master no longer misunderstood, ignored, 
disappointed ? Precisely because it is Christ- 
centred it will keep us ever humble, ever 
conscious of not having fully. attained. It 
will intensify the brotherly desire to help 
and benefit, but at the same time it will 
keep brotherliness from being intrusive and 
domineering. For it keeps the heart centred 
on the infinite Christ, and therefore self- 
diffident. It makes one to lead men up to 
our Master, and to leave them there, to be 
mastered by Him. To bring them and to 
leave them there—that is evangelization.” 


Professor Hogg is, of course, not con- 
cerned in this speech to do more than 
distinguish between evangelism and pros- 
elytism. He is not maintaining that the 
experience of conversion is limited to a 
private transaction between the individual 
and the Christ. The man or woman who 
finds himself or herself “in Christ” 
makes the discovery that to be in Christ 
is to be in the fellowship of Christ and 
all His disciples. Professor Hogg would 
certainly have wished to insist on that. 
But I think that the extracts I have given 
do serve to make clear the essential dis- 
tinction he is concerned to make. It is 
a distinction which must be carefully 
maintained if we are to approach a 
new “meeting” between Christians and 
Moslems.. 


I have attempted to provide some of 
the material for an answer to our question 

“What is meant by a ‘ meeting’ between 
Christians and Moslems?” Let me 
briefly indicate some of the big questions 
involved in trying to answer the question 
“How is it to be accomplished ? ” 


_We have seen in this and in the pre- 
vious NeEWS-LETTER what are some of 


the underlying principles involved. We 
have seen how important is a right 
attitude of mind and how vital are the 
motives which bring us to a place of 

“meeting”. Where is that place to be 2 


SIGNPOSTS | 


There is a tendency for missionary 
opinion to be sharply divided between 
making the choice of the heart-lands of 
the “ House of Islam”, the lands of the 
Near and Middle East, and Pakistan, or 
those areas where Islam is penetrating 
among pagan peoples as in Africa. It is 
perhaps important at the outset to recog- 
nize that very often the sharpness of the 
division is caused by a non-theological 
factor—lack of man-power and money to 
explore the possibilities of “ meeting ” in 
both areas at the same time. It might 
clear the air quite considerably if that 
fact was fully faced. Quite certainly it 
is not a case of either/or, but of recog- 
nizing that the “meeting” will be quite 
different in the two places, and that the 
conditions of the “meeting” in both 
places will be determined to a consider- 
able extent by external factors. Christ- 
ians and Moslems do not “meet” in a 
vacuum. God is at work in Africa and 
elsewhere to-day in and through forces 
which are determining the shape of things 
to come, forces which are in fact wholly 
independent of organized Christianity or 
of the “ House of Islam”. A good deal 
of thinking in Christian circles proceeds 
on the tacit assumption that both Islam 
and organized Christianity, as we know 
them, are constants. There is, on the con- 
trary, good reason to suspect that the 
dynamic forces at work in the history of 
our time will serve to modify very pro- 
foundly both organized Christianity and 
Islam as we know them. 


There would seem to be at least three 
preliminary steps to be taken in prepar- 
ing the Christian Church to “ meet” the 
** House of Islam ”—to enable Christians 

ss with Moslems. 


to “meet ” 

In those areas where Islam is penetrat- 
ing among pagan people as in Africa the 
most urgent task is to equip the Church 
with a thorough understanding of its 
Gospel and of Islam, and to seek to infuse 
into that Church. a spirit of evangelism. 
Whatever the shape of things to come 
such a programme would be relevant. 


In areas where Islam is firmly estab- 
lished but which are adjacent to pagan 
areas, as in Northern Nigeria and the 
Northern Sudan, there needs to be a far 
closer link established between those 


tes which ae thee: series 
y yet be established, among 
szhbouring pagans. There is a 
} )_ amount of pe cre i 


ines between “the cyangee ia: of 
ms and the evangelism of pagans. 
ae in oe past _when athe 


they eed to Be" Leeda and 


| Moslems. We ido. well to take very 

‘ yusly the anxieties expressed by 
_ Muhammad Asad in The Road to Mecca 
with regard to the devastating impact of 
Western materialism on the world of 
am. It has still to be seen whether 
am contains within itself the resources 
necessary to match the tremendous attack 


another is launching upon it. May 
ot be that it is precisely in this situa- 
on that Christians who possess sympathy 
d humility, and understanding as well 
as love will be able to “meet” with 
Moslems as they have never been able to 
“meet” with them in the past, and in 
‘ that meeting introduce them to the Christ 
whom they and the Moslems have mis- 
understood ? 


But we shall be fooling ourselves if we 
_ _under-estimate the difficulty of the task 
and ignore the fact that the biggest single 
weakness in the Christian approach to 
Islam, apart from the question of attitude, 
_ is that we are not able to present to the 
Goa the offer of a “Household of 


God” which in its vitality and fellow- 

_ ship genuinely transcends his own experi- 

7 ence of community in the “House of 
Islam Here is the real challenge of 
Bei atarimad Asad with his reflection that 
7 “never before have the worlds of Islam 
and the West come so close to one an- 
other as to-day”. Unity among Christ- 
jans, or at the very least charity and 
courtesy between them, is a fundamental 
part of the Christian approach to Islam. 
Scarcely less important is the character 
and behaviour of the westerner who is in 
business or government employment on 
this “frontier”. This in turn indicates 
‘the importance. of the ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments to these men and 
women. And behind that lies the need 
L _ to pray and strive for the embodiment 


_ The task of evangelism is one. 
a far greater extent than most of us 


which secularist materialism in one form. 
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of Christian values in our own nation’s 
life and in its relations with other nations. 
Here to 


realize we can each one of us play a 
significant part in witnessing for Christ 
to the “House of Islam”. 


And it is in this large and very difficult 


_ context that we have to consider the 


whole question of what is involved in 
persuading a man or woman to leave 
their home in Islam. It is sheer irre- 
sponsibility if, after having convinced a 
Moslem that he must become a Christian 
—and he then finds himself “in the 
street”, the door of his old home 
slammed behind him—we leave him there 
with no other home to offer him. I am 
putting that starkly not in order to argue 
that we ought not to try to bring Moslems 
to Christ, but to show clearly how great 
is our responsibility in doing so and how 
wide-reaching are our obligations. Is it 
unfair to suggest that a main reason why, 
in fact, so few Moslems do become 
Christians in spite of all our efforts, is 
that we have taken far too limited a view 
of what it means to be “converted” ? 
At least that question is worth asking. 


There then are some of the issues which 
call for the sustained prayer and thought 
of Christians as they seek to see afresh 
the nature of the summons to bear wit- 
ness before the “House of Islam” and 
to consider “how” they are to be 
obedient. ' 


THE CALL TO PRAYER 


As far as C.M.S. is concerned it can 
be safely stated that the Report presented 
by Mr. Trimingham under the title Islam 
in West Africa has precipitated a debate 
which is going to continue for a very 
long while to come, and which by God’s 
help will issue in positive action towards 
just such a programme of evangelism as 
has been outlined in this NEws-LETTErR. 


Immediately, it has been decided that 
every effort shall be made to recruit as 
soon as possible a man who, making the 
knowledge of Islam his main study, will 
be available to the Church in West Africa 
for the guidance of its clergy and the 
missionaries who work with them. Your 
prayers are asked that the man may be 
found. 


New efforts are going to be made to 
equip all our missionaries, who are likely 
to be in any way in touch with Moslems, 
with a wider and deeper understanding 
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of Islam and of the best ways in which effort as a whole, to the increasing © 
they can prepare for such a “ meeting” effectiveness of which so much thought — 
as God may provide. This is no easy . and prayer is being given in many parts — 
task. Your prayers are asked for those of the world. The immediate need in 


who teach and those who learn. respect to the “meeting” of Christians 
In addition we would ask for prayer 224 Moslems is not so much a quantita- 
that in and through our recruiting cam- tive increase in numbers as a qualitative 


paign men and women may respond to ‘improvement in approach. To that : 
the call of God for His service among immediate goal our efforts are being 


the peoples of the “House of Islam”. directed. 


This will at first sight seem a very small Your sincere friend, 
contribution towards the great under- 


taking with which this NEws-LETTER 

es been concerned. It has to be seen 

Owever in relation both to our 152 ON 
missionaries already at work among : ’ 


Moslems, and to the wider Christian General Secretary _ 
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Printed Paper Reduced Rate, 


If undelivered please return to 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY - 6 SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C.4 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


*The Road to Mecca, by Muhammad Asad. (Published by Max Reinhardt, London. 1954.) 
21s., by post 21s. 9d. ea re 
*The Quickening Word—a Theological Answer to the Challenge of Islam, by Laurence E. Browne. 

(Published by Heffer, Cambridge. 1955.) 10s. 6d., by post IIs. 2d. 


“Baba of Karo, by Mary Smith. (Published by Faber and Faber. 1954.) 25s., by post 26s. 

An interesting anthropological study of Hausa life, between 1890 and 1951, seen 

through the eyes and expressed in the idiom of a Moslem woman who lived in the 
Emirates of Kano and Zaria in Northern Nigeria. 


Praying Together—Suggestions for daily prayer based on the message of the Evanston Assembly. - 


Obtainable from the British Council of Churches, 10 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 34. 
by post 4%d. (17s. 6d. per 100, by post 18s.). In addition to being an invaluable aid to 
our praying this prayer-paper affords a most practical and immediate way of following 
up one of the suggestions of this NEWS-LETTER. rea 


* Obtainable from C.M.S. Publishing Department, or may be borrowed from C.MS. Library. 


